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who had helped, the sheik who had haggled with the whole-
saler, the Arab drivers, with their faces bound from chin to
eyes in keffiehs, and all the various Greeks, Jews, and Ar-
menians who had taken a rake-off before the truffles came
anywhere near the chef.

" Who are these people? " he would cry in alarm.

" Sir,    you    ordered    truffles.    They   found   them   for
you. . . ."

We sped on across the desolate landscape, and I under-
stood why Palmyra should have remained lost in the desert
for so long. Although Arabs had often told stories of the
wonderful lost city of the sands, whose pillars were more
numerous than the desires of men, no one had paid any
attention until some English merchants of Aleppo went there
in 1678. They were the first Europeans to see Palmyra after
the Arab Conquest. They retuined there in 1691, accom-
panied by Dr. William Halifax, who wrote an account of the
city in the Proceedings of a learned society. But the men
who really remtroduced Palmyra to the world were two
Englishmen, Robert Wood and James Dawkins, who visited
the ruins in 1751 and wrote a massive volume full of wonderful
engravings entitled A Journey to Palmyra, otherwise Tedmor
in the Desart. Wood's book was translated into a score of
European languages and helped, no doubt, to give the
warrior queen of Palmyra, Zenobia, until then quietly
interred in the pages of Pollio, the romantic vogue which she
enjoyed in the early Nineteenth Century.

Strangest of all visitors to Palmyra was Lady Hester
Stanhope, the first woman who penetrated its mysteries.
She had heard about Palmyra from travellers in Syria
and had bought Wood's book, which her Arab associates
naturally thought was a plan of buried treasure. In the
confusion of this lady's mind there existed some idea that
she was destined to rival Zenobia and to restore the ruined
city to its ancient splendour. On March ao, 1813, she set
out from her stronghold in the Syrian hills, dressed as an
Arab sheik and surrounded by her Arab bodyguard. Bedouin
chiefs, who had been well paid to ensure her safety, pranced
beside her, grasping lances tufted with ostrich feathers. Forty
baggage-camels padded behind the cavalcade.